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A bronze statue of Maria L. Sanford, who won 
acclaim as teacher, orator, and civic leader during her 
lifetime (1836-1920), was placed by the State of Minn- 
esota in the rotunda of the Capitol in Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 12. Among 79 citizens already honored by 
states in the nation’s Hall of Fame, five are classified as 
educators. Frances E. Willard of Illinois, listed as philos- 
opher and reformer, is the first woman to have received 
such ition. Melva Lind, dean of students, Gustavus 
Adolphus College (St. Peter, Minn.), is responsible for 
the following inscription at the base of the statue: 
“Sturdy and resilient Puritan, whose perceptive mind 
and reverence for classic truth and beauty quickened 
intellectual life within the pioneer State of Minnesota 
and beyond its frontiers. . . . Tue Best Known and Best 
Loved Woman in Minnesota” . . . The place of day- 
dreams or fantasies in basic personality make-up is 
being studied by Teachers College, Columbia University, 
under the direction of Jerome L. Singer. Consultants to 
the project, which is financed by a grant from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, are Professors 
Laurence F. Shaffer and Irving Lorge. “It is hoped,” said 
Dr, Singer, “that . . . it will be possible to distinguish 
between mature and immature or effective and wasteful 
daydreaming tendencies in children and adults, with 
obvious implications for education and mental health.” 

A new field of career education will be charted next 
year when Clarkson College of Technology will offer 
practical training in marketing the giant earth-moving 
and road-building machinery and other types of equip- 
ment which have revolutionized America’s construction 
industry. The new program, which will lead to a BS. 
degree, “is,” according to Pres. William G. Van Note of 
Clarkson, “an outstanding example of. beneficial coopera- 
tion between industry and education in meeting chal- 
lenges.’ . . . The National Teacher Examinations, pre- 
pared and administered annually by Educational Testing 
Service (20 Nassau St., Princeton, N, J.), will be given 
at 250 testing centers throughout the country on Feb. 
7, 1959. The college which a candidate is attending, or 
the school system in which he is seeking employment, will 
advise him whether he should take the National Teacher 
Examinations and which of the Optional Examinations 
to select . .. Brooklyn College has received a $65,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York in 
support of a three-year program to develop area studies 
in the undergraduate program, with special attention to 
the needs of teachers. With a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation during academic year 1957-58, the college 
launched its extensive area studies program with courses 
on the Far East, India, Western Asia, and North Africa. 
The present grant will make it possible to continue these 
courses and extend the program to the Caribbean, 
Western Hemisphere, sub-Saharan Africa, and the Soviet 
Union. 

The Fellowship in International Education, a $5,000 
award for foreign study and travel, 1959-60, by Kappa 
Delta Pi, national honor society in education, is open to 
professional workers in education and related fields who 
can understand educational study in a country other than 
the U. S., who can spend nine months or more abroad 
in pursuit of the study, who have reached a stage in 
professional life equivalent to doctoral status or have 
completed the doctorate, and who are holding or expect 
to hold positions for which such study and travel will 
be helpful. Apply before March !, 1959, to: Miss Florence 
B. Stratemeyer, Committee on Fellowship in International 
Education, Box 523, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City . . . Awards for postdoctoral 
study in statistics by persons whose primary field is not 
statistics but one of the physical, biological, or social 
sciences to which statistics can be applied are offered by 
the department of statistics, University of Chicago. The 
awards range from $3,600) to $5,000 on the basis of an 





llanonth residence. Closing date for applications for the 
academic year 1959-60 is Feb. 16, 1959. 


NEW POSTS... 

David A. Lockmiller, president, University of Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.), appointed president, Ohio Wesleyan 
University (Delaware, Ohio) .. . Kurt M. Hertzfeld and 
George A. Warmer named vice-presidents for admin- 
istrative affairs and for university affairs, respectively, 
Boston University .. . Rev. O. W. Toelke is now vice- 
president of development, Valparaiso (Ind.) University 
. . . Appointments at University of Pittsburgh (Pa.): 
Charles H. Peake, vice-chancellor for the disciplines; 
assistant chancellors—John .J. Geise (student affairs) and 
Alan C, Rankin (genera} affairs); and Shepherd L. 
Witman, director, Cyv‘tural and Educational Exchange 
Program . At Baltimore (Md.) College of €om- 
merce: Howard L. Bradley, executive director; Joseph 
S. Rook, dean; dep: ttment heads—Edwin V. Holland 
(English) and Richard M. Porterfield (history and social 
sciences). 

John F,. White, general manager, educational TV 
station WQED (Pittsburgh), and former vice-president, 
Western Reserve University, elected president, Educaticn- 
al Television and Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Mich., suc- 
ceeding H. K. Newburn, who has become a consultant 
to the Ford Foundation . . . Francis C. Pray, director 
of public relations, University of Pittsburgh, appointed 
vice-president in charge of educational relations, Council 
for Financial Aid to Education .. . Edward W. Brice, 
former chief educational advisor to the governments of 
Liberia and Nepal, named specialist in fundamental and 
literacy education, Adult Education Section, State and 
Local School Systems Division, U. $. Office of Education 
. . . Paxton Blair and Harold L. Clapp elected presi- 
dent and vice-president, respectively, Council for Basic 
Education . .. Ellis F. White, director, Division of Edu- 
cation, American Social Hygiene Association, is on a one- 
year leave of absence to serve as executive director, Edu- 

(Continued on page 462) 
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Expanding 


the Teacher’s 


Horizons’ 


By STEPHEN A. FREEMAN 


Vice-President, Middlebury (Vt.) College 
and Director, the Language Schools 


Eo CATION is the process of intellectual, spirit- 
ual, social, and vocational growth of the child. 
In all these areas, growth means expansion, new 
fields opening up, the response to new intellec- 
tual stimuli, the discovery of interest in things 
yet unknown, the challenge to understand a 
fresh and difficult thought, anc the attitude of 
receptivity to a new truth or of sympathy to- 
ward a strange idea. 

Since such is the task of our schools, the 
teacher himself, first of all, must receive this 
sort of education. The teacher cannot do it for 
his pupils if it has not been done first in him. 
The teacher, to be qualified to open doors for his 
pupils, must have walked already through these 
opened doors. His horizons must be broadened 
to include a genuine interest in many fields out- 
side of his specialization. Above all, the teacher 
needs a broad perspective of the various fields 
of knowledge and their interrelation. He him- 
self needs to understand, before interpreting to 
his pupils, how science shapes national policy, 
how a poet expresses a people's ambition, how 
history explains discrimination, how geography 
throws light on literature, and literature on 
geography, and so on. All this can be done only 
by an intensification of the intellectual content 
of our teacher education curricula. 

The most significant change in the whole basis 


of American education in the last 20 years is. 


the changed sole of the United States in the 
world. America has had world leadership thrust 
upon it. The picture of the monolingual, isola- 
tionist 100% American of 1937 is now acknowl- 
edged to be as out of date as the bustle or the 
celluloid collar. Next ceme the concept of the 
rich, powerful United States, superior in know- 
how, technique, science, and culture to all the 
rest of the world—especially Russia. Then came 
Sputnik and an opportunity to “get wisdom 
and with all our getting, to get understanding.” 

The American public has much to learn be- 
fore it will be a true world leader, and the 
principal lesson it must learn is an open-mind- 
ed humility. In order to fulfill our new respon- 
sibilities, we Americans need a whole complex 
of new attitudes, toward ourselves and toward 
other countries. To communicate these new atti- 
tudes to the public, and especially to the rising 
generation, we must expand the horizons of all 
our teachers. 
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In this 20th century, the teacher most of all 
needs to have doors opened into the wide world; 
he needs an international viewpoint. We shall 
not lead well until the common people of the 
United States, acting through their government, 
understand clearly and completely the needs and 
the hopes, the fears and the strivings of the 
peoples of other lands. We are not succeeding 
now in our battle with Communism because we 
do not comprehend the basic desires, the motives 
and spirit of the people we are trying to help. 
If we are to save them from Communism, we 
must meet them on conimon ground; we must 
be willing to listen and learn from them; our 
understanding must be niutwal and human, 
man to man. 

No single approach can accomplish this; all 
the studies in our curriculum can help. The 
proper study of a foreign language, however, is 
a major influence in creating these new atti- 
tudes, in expanding the teacher's horizon. 

The two major objectives of the study of 
modern foreign languages in America are, first, 
to iearn to use a foreign language, not neces- 
sarily a particular language, but any foreign 
language; and second, to learn to think in 
foreign terms, in international terms, to extend 
one’s viewpoint beyond the national horizon. 
These two objectives are inseparably linked; 
they are really a single objective. The same 
method of teaching will accomplish both pur- 
poses. “The study of a foreign language, like 
that of most other basic disciplines, is both a 
progressive experience and a progressive acquisi- 
tion of a skill. At no point can tho experience 
be considered complete or the skill perfect. 
Many pupils study a foreign language only two 
years; longer time is needed, of course, to ap- 
proach mastery. At any point, however, the 
progress made in a language, when properly 
taught, will have positive value and lay a foun- 
dation upon which further progress can be 
built.””? 

This skill, which in time can become mastery, 
will be for most teachers, and indeed for the 
general public, of less importance than the ex- 
perience. This fact is not generally understood 
now and is the cause of much disappointment 
with foreign language study. 


1 Based on an address to the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Chicago, Feb. 21, 1958. 
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Comparatively few of the students in our jan- 
guage classes, if we exclude the future language 
teachers, ever will have important professional 
need for great fluency in the particular foreign 
language which they are studying. It is true 
that foreign travel, foreign study, the radio and 
television, the movies, scientific research, dip- 
lormatic service, and many other developments 
of today’s world have multiplied a hundred 
fold the chances of using foreign languages. Last 
year the United States Passport Division issued 
almost as many passports as there are students in 
the high schools of the country enrolled in mod- 
ern foreign languages classes. A boy or girl in 
the 54.2% of our college-bound high-school grad- 
uates certainly will have some occasion to use 
some foreign language, in some way, in 
adult life. In all honesty, however, the chances 
are against the language, which he will need 
professionally, being the very one he has studied 
in school. There are too many different lan- 
guages in the world, too many different types 
of need for languages, and too few languages 
being studied in our schools to give a very high 
proportion of coincidence. We are not being 
quite honest or accurate when we say to a boy, 
“Study German because you will need it in en- 
gineering,” when, as an engineer, he may find a 
desperate need for a fluent knowledge of Arabic. 
Or when we say to a girl, “Study Spanish be- 
cause it will be very useful in your job in 
international commerce,” when it turns out 
that her company trades chiefly with India and 
a knowledge of Hindi would be a prime req- 
uisite. 

Rather, we should urge these young people 
to study French, German, or Spanish to the 
point of some mastery, so that they may be con- 
vinced that a foreign language can be mastered 
and that no foreign language, however rare or 
dificult, need have any terrors for them. Since 
it is manifestly impossible for us to guess, sev- 
eral years in advance, just which world language 
these young people of the modern era will need, 
and since it is also impossible for us to teach 
Arabic, Hindi, or even Russian in many of our 
secondary schools at present, all we can expect 
to do is to show the boy or girl the simple fact 
that a foreign language is a medium of com- 
munication used by millions of people, that 
little children learn it and speak it fluently with- 
out any knowledge of grammar; in other words, 
any foreign language can be mastered. We must 
break down the great psychological hurdle that 
lies in the old notion that Americans are mono- 
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lingual and for some reason incapable of learn- 
ing foreign languages. If a boy can learn to 
speak and write English, he can learn in time 
any foreign language, whether it be Japanese or 
Bantu. It is essential that our teachers in all 
fields should have the same confident, receptive 
attitude toward a foreign language. 

The study of a foreign language is also the 
experience of a foreign culture through the lan- 
guage. Language is an element of human activ- 
ity not’only of an individual but of a culture; 
it represents the behavior pattern of a group 
An awareness of language as behavior is an im- 
portant element in the education of teachers. 
The foreign language, when properly intro- 
duced, enables even the beginner through mim- 
icry and assimilation of speech patterns to re- 
spond automatically to a foreign utterance. 
Right from the start, the learner is experiencing 
the foreign culture, i.¢., a pattern of behavior, 
by actually participating in it. He realizes now 
that he can make foreign responses to foreign 
stimuli without going through the English. He 
next realizes that the French “‘au revoir’ or the 
German “auf Wiedersehen” is more meaningful 
and logical’ than the English “goodby,” espe- 
cially since he probably did not know that it 
used to mean “God be with you.” 

This is essentially what language teachers 
mean by the term culture. We are not talking 
about sprinkling one’s conversation with foreign 
phrases, nor acquiring a stock of dangerous mis- 
information about the quaintness of a foreign 
country. Those things do not necessarily enlarge 
one’s intellectual horizon. 

The real educational objective of miodern 
language teaching is to teach the pupil, through 
a progressive mastery of one foreign language, 
to think and express himself in non-English 
terms and, consequently, to think to some degree 
in international terms, to broaden his attitude 
toward the world, to view this globe as some- 
thing more than the periphery of the American 
scene. This can be done through the medium 
of a properly taught foreign language class. It 
will have two parts. First, the pupil discovers 
that other peoples, other nations, express them- 
selves differently but just as effectively. He sud- 
denly comes to the realization that all thought 
is not cast into English molds. He has crossed 
an intellectual frontier. He sees that English 
has its genius and other languages have theirs. 
Other languages express some ideas more neat- 


* Statement on the Values of Foreign Language Study, 
by the Foreign Language Program, Modern Language 
Association, 
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ly, more cogently, more logically. English has a 
richer, more colorful vocabulary than some; it 
is more flexible than some; other languages may 
be clearer, more logical, like French; or more 
musical, like Italian; or perhaps contain more 
poetic imagery, like Chinese. 

It is evident that the study of the foreign lan 
guage must be carried to some degree of pro- 
ficiency in order to convey these concepts. A 
study of idioms is especially good for this pur- 
pose. A new twist of phrase, a popular allusion, 
a bit of folklore will reveal a new idea which 
does not have its exact equivalent in English. 
The store of popular proverbs in Spanish is 
especially revealing. The periodic word order in 
a German sentence, with its accumulation of 
verbs at the end, can be shown to have its spe- 
cial significance and value. Even the grammar 
and sentence structure can be useful in this 
connection. Since conjugations and inflections 
have largely been lost in English, a pupil can 
be shown how verb endings and the agreements 
of forms can make a sentence more logical, less 
ambiguous or liable to misinterpretation. A 
careful study of intonation, the song pattern 
of a sentence, whether in French or Chinese, is 
revelation for the pupil for whom no such thing 
exists in English and who is accustomed to think 
that the only means of emphasizing an idea is to 
hammer it with a stress accent. All these aspects 
of a foreign language, when carried to the point 
of real understanding by the pupil, can bring 
the realization that English is not the only 
means of conveying thought, but that there are 
many other worthy and refined instruments of 
man’s expression. 

Next comes the second realization, even more 
important, that other peoples think different 
thoughts. It often comes as quite a shock to the 
boy or girl raised in the “100°, American” 
environment that another nation have 
thoughts which are so different as to be at times 
contradictory but are, at the same time, just as 
logical, reasoned, profound, and intellectuz] as 
our thoughts. This is a vital step in education. 


may 


Only language learning makes possible this 


first-hand experience of another culture. The 
greatest natural enemies of international under- 
standing and often intra-community under- 
standing are those human suspicions, fears, 
prejudices and antipathies which are psycho- 
logical reactions to “foreign-ness.” Foreign lan- 
guage study makes three direct contributions 
toward removing this feeling of foreign-ness: by 
enabling people to talk directly with people; 
by a direct experience of the culture through 
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the language; and by imparting information 
about the other country. 

Teachers in all fields need this expanded 
horizon. Through direct personal experience 
with the language as culture, and through well- 
digested information, they need to be guided 
toward the discovery that a foreign country, 
expressing itself through the medium of an 
adult literature, is a modern, contemporary, up- 
to-date land, with great scientists, engineers, 
authors, philosophers, musicians, political think- 
ers, inventors; that important ideas are being 
developed there, expressed in different patterns 
from ours; and that from these the United 
States can learn, if it will, and grow greater 
still. This attitude of open-minded humility is 
the basis of real culture and an essential part of 
our education. It can be and should be taught 
in a language class. 

When this is properly done, many other prob- 
lems will disappear. Language tcachers and pro- 
fessional educators long debated which 
language should be taught as the second lan- 
guage. How shall we between French 
ind Spanish and German; and what shall we 
say of the increasingly important languages of 
the Middle and Far East, Turkish or Tamil, o1 
rhai or Indonesian or Korean, even now com- 
paratively unknown in a country in a position 
of world leadership? The answer is plain. If 
the attitudes described above toward a foreign 
language and a foreign nation are learned early 
enough and thoroughly enough, they will be 
applied to every foreign language and to every 
foreign nation. It makes little difference which 
language is studied; so long as it is a well-de- 
veloped language of an important nation with 
a culture worth knowing. If it is well taught 
and studied long enough to reach the point of 
real understanding and reasonable mastery, the 
basic educational task has been performed for 


So 
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all languages and for all countries. 

All our American public need this new in- 
tercultural attitude for our new obligations of 
the 20th century. Especially is it true of teachers 
who will form the attitudes of the new genera- 
tion. The situation of foreign languages in pro- 
fessional education is, therefore, very disturb- 
ing. In the year 1955, quoting from a ‘survey 
made by the Modern Language Association, 
there were 281 undergraduate institutions in the 
United States recognized for listing by the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. These divide into three classes: in- 
dependent teachers’ colleges, schools of educa- 
tion within universities, and liberal arts colleges 
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preparing teachers. Of the total of 281, 108 were 
independent teachers’ colleges. Of the 108, 20 
did not offer any foreign languages; only three 
had a foreign language degree requirement. Of 
the total of 281, 72 were schools or colleges ot 
education within a umiversity; consequently, 
foreign language courses were available. Only 
five had a foreign language requirement. Of the 
total of 281, the remaining 101 were four-year 
liberal arts or technical colleges featuring ap- 
preved courses of study for teacher candidates. 
Of these 101, eight offered no foreign language 
study to such candidates; only 12 had a language 
requirement. Only 20 out of 281 had a foreign 
language requirement. Contrast this with the 
general situation. Of the 830 accredited colleges 
in the United States offering the B.A. degree, 
254 or over 30% require foreign language study 
for entrance, and 694 or over 83% require 
foreign language study for the degree. In the 
State of Pennsylvania where there are 53 ac- 
credited institutions offering the B.A. degree, 
40 require foreign languages for entrance, and 
51 require them for the degree. There are also 
14 accredited state teachers’ colleges in Penn- 
sylvania, two of which offer no language study 
at all; and not one of the 14 requires foreign 
languages either for entrance or for graduation. 

William W. Brickman, professor of education, 
New York University, and editor of ScHoon AND 
Society, has remarked recently, “One impor- 
tant key to the widespread indifference or op- 
position to language instruction is the attitude 
of many schools of education which have little 
or no linguistic requirement for the prospec- 
tive teachers, or the teacher in service seeking 
advanced degrees. . . . Foreign language learn- 
ing is vital for all academic areas, but perhaps 
more so in teacher education. . . . Educational 
statesmen in positions of influence owe it to 
their profession to consider the vital impor- 
tance of linguistic ability and flexibility on the 
part of the future teacher as a firm factor in 
the full intellectual, spiritual, and social growth 
of the child.” 

Language instruction is not primarily the 
responsibility of the teachers’ colleges, or of 
any colleges, for the student non-specialist in 





Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service 
are urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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languages. All colleges preparing teachers should 
offer foreign languages. Much improvement is 
needed, country-wide, in programs for the prep- 
aration of language teachers. But for the teach- 
er candidate, non-specialist in languages, the 
requirement should be an admission require- 
ment of achievement and competence. The task 
belongs to the high schools and even to the 
grade schools. 

Language study should be begun early, at 
the third grade at least, for impressions and 
attitudes are formative at this age. There arc 
no inhibitions about a foreign language; per- 
fect pronunciation is acquired easily; and 
foreign responses readily become automatic, 
without the intervention of the logical process. 
Above all, it is the expansion of the horizon 
that we are seeking for the non-specialists, and 
this is done far better before their arrival in 
college. But the colleges will have to set the 
pace for the high schools by requiring compe- * 
tence for «admission. This will not be easy, for 
the picture in the high school is even worse: 
56% of all the high schools in the United States 
offer no modern foreign language instruction, 
and only 14% of all the children in our public 
high schools are now enrolled in any modern 
foreign language class. In Russia, 40% of the 


secondary school pupils study German, 40° 
study English, and 20° study Spanish, French, 
or Latin. 

American education, confronted by the chal- 
lenges of world leadership and Soviet rivalry, 
must kevp its balance. That balance is com- 
pounded of all the elements necessary for the 


intellectual, spiritual, social, and vocational 
growth of the child. His teachers must be ex- 
amples of that balance. To represent it proper- 
ly, they must have a broad vision of the world, 
scientific and liberal, domestic and foreign. 
“Nothing which is human must be foreign to 
them.” Beginning with our school teachers, we 
must raise up a whole American people who 
understand, or who will try to begin to under- 
stand, the minds of other peoples—their prob- 
lems, their needs, and also their achievements 
and their contributions to civilization. Americans 
need to learn humility toward other peoples. 
We must be wiiling to listen and learn from 
them. They also can teach us many things. All 
aspects and areas of education can contribute 
to this tremendous achievement. Foreign lan- 
guage learning, through its dixect personal ex- 
perience in the thought and group culture of 
another people, is an effective and indispensa- 
ble way. 
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1959 as a Centennial Year in 
the History of Education 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Washington, D. C. 


I, CONTINUATION of previously published lists 
of centennial dates in the history of education," 
the following group of significant dates for 1959 
is presented. Additional details regarding events 
and persons mentioned may be found in stand- 
ard encyclopedias and histories of education. 


1459 

University of Basel, Switzerland, founded by 
Papal Bull from Pope Pius IL. 

University of Ingolstadt, Germany, founded; 
moved to Munich, 1726, and united with Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1759. 

Death of Poggio Bracciolini, devoied renais- 
sance scholar, who discovered manuscripts of 
Quintilian and other literary treasures in the 
monastery of St. Gall, Switzerland. 

1559 

University of Geneva, Switzerland, founded 
by John Calvin as Schola Genevensis, a sem- 
inary for teaching theology and pedagogy. 

School code issued by the reigning Duke of 
Wiirttepiberg providing for first state-church 
system of school for one of the German states, 
making religious instruction compulsory for all 
children. Provided for vernacular elementary 
schools to teach boys and girls reading, writing, 
arithmetic, music, and religion in every village, 
to be taught by the church sexton. Also provided 
for higher cloister schools and for a university 
at Tubingen. 

1659 

Death of Henry Dunster, first president of 
Harvard College. 

759 

Expulsion of Jesuit schools from Portugal. 

Suppression of Diderot and D’Alembert’s 28- 
volume “Encyclopedia” in France after publica- 
tion of its seventh volume, because of its reform 
ideas. Carried on to completion surreptitiously. 
Ingolstadt. (See 1459, 


University of undet 


above.) 
1859 

Publication in England of Charles Darwin's 
‘Origin of Species,” one of the greatest scientific 
books of all time. 

Publication in Westminster Review of Herbert 
Spencer's incisive essay, “What Knowledge Is of 
Most Worth?” challenging the older ideas of 
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education and deciaring that its true purpose 
was ‘to prepare for complete living.” 

Death of Lord Macaulay, British advocate of 
nationalization of education, who held it to be 
“the right and duty of the State to provide for 
the education of the common people” as a mat- 
ter of self-protection. 

Agricultural College of Norway founded at 
Aas. 

Institute of Higher Practical and Advanced 
Studies founded at Florence, Italy, which by 
law became University of Florence in 1923. 

Enactment in Italy of the Casati law of 1859, 
modeled on that of France, providing for a Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, to be appointed by 
the King, a Supreme Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, and a Department of Public Instruction 
as a branch of the government. 

Beginnings of state elementary school system 
in Romania. 

Ateneo de Manila, Philippines, founded by 
Jesuits. 

Committee of Public Instruction provided in 
Quebec, Canada, to control all schools in the 
Province. 

Law of 1859, re-establishing the University of 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic, one of 
the oldest institutions of higher education in 
the Western Hemisph re. 

Birth of John Dewey, leading American edu- 
cational philosopher. 

Death of Horace Mann, first secretary of 
Massachusetts Board of Education, president of 
Antioch College, and founder of the American 
system of free public schools. 

Death of Cyrus Peirce, first principal of the 
first state normal school in the United States at 
Lexington, Mass., sometimes called the “Arnold 
of America.” 

Publication of “Memoirs of John Griscom” 
in New York. Griscom spent the year 1818-19 
visiting schools and colleges in Europe and re- 
ported it in “A Year in Europe,” giving first ex- 
tensive contact of America with European 
ideas and accomplishments in education. 
Thomas Jefferson is quoted in these “Memoirs” 
as having stated that this book gave him the 


most satisfactory view, of the institutions of 


‘ See ScHoot AND Society, Dec. 21, 1957, for list of 


dates for 1958. Similar lists have appeared in this journal 
annually since 1926. 
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England, France, and Switzerland that he ever 
had read and that he obtained from it useful 
ideas in relation to the University of Virginia. 

Passage by Congress of bill sponsored by Sen. 
Justin S$. Morrill of Vermont, making a grant 
of 20,000 acres of public lands to each state (for 
every senator and representative the state had 
in Congress) in order to endow a college of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts. Vetoed by President 
Buchanan. Similar bill, with change from 20,000 
to 30,000 acres, passed in 1862, and signed by 
President Lincoln, forming basis of great sub- 
sequent development of “land-grant” colleges. 

Organization of Board of Education of the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

Cooper Union for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and Art chartered in New York and in- 
struction began. 

First 
women 


baccalaureate 
students at 


degrees conferred on 
Auburn Female College 


Quality and Quantity 


By H. D. RICHARDSON 


Vice President, Arizona State College, Tempe 


See THE DAWN of the Space Age, on Oct. 4, 


1957, educational critics, professional and other- 
wise, have forcefully projected themselves into 
orbit and started beeping with signals strong, 
but not too clear, on quality and quantity in 
higher education. Some of the critics, no longer 
earthbound, would have us believe that quality 
and quantity are antithetical. According to 
these critics, if we are to save ourselves and re- 
gain our position in the world, we must choose 
in higher education between educating a few 
people exceedingly well and trying to educate 
a great number less well. They contend we can- 
not do both. Let us recogaize this for what it is 
—an assumption that has not been proved. 

In a modern democratic society, such as ours, 
the people are sovereign; the people are the 
rulers, as long as they remain free. The founda- 
tion of a free democratic society is the level of 
intelligence of the whole people—the education, 
enlightenment, and understanding of all citi- 
zens. The responsibility of a free democratic 
society, then, is to educate everyone to the max- 
imum level that his ability permits. There is 
no other choice. This is the great American 
dream—the ideal which has been given reality 
in the free public system of education that pro- 
vides equality of opportunity for all regardless 
of sex, race, religion, or national origin. The 
true concept of quality or of excellence in 
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(chartered 

York. 
Pennsylvania State 

Farmers’ High School. 


1855), later Elmira College, New 


University opened as 

Use of Braille system adopted by Missouri 
School for the Blind (directly from Paris), first 
school for the blind to use this system in the 
United States. 

Union Institute, N. C., affliated with Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South and name changed 
to Trinity College, forerunner of Duke Uni- 
versity. 

Whitman College, Wash., chartered as mem- 
orial to Marcus and Narcissa Whitman, martyred 
missionarjes to the Indians of Old Oregon. 

First niunicipally supported school for Chi- 
nese in the United States established at San 
Francisco, with enrollment of 67 boys and eight 
girls. 


in Higher Education 


American education at all levels is the kind of 
education that enables each individual to attain 
the;maximum degree of competence that his 
own, abilities and circumstances permit. It is 
that kind of education that makes it possible 
for each individual to become all that he is cap- 
able of becoming. 

It is this concept of quality in education that 
characterizes the education of the people of a 
free clemocracy. Quality is not a choice between 
educating the few or the many, not something 
that becomes synonymous with uniformity o1 
class conformity, but an attribute of the educa- 
tion of all at all levels. It can be attained only 
through the recognition of the uniqueness of 
each individual, equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, and diversity of educational programs. 
Quality in education is incompatible with uni- 
formity, restriction of opportunity, and stereo- 
typed courses and programs. 

Quality and excellence in higher education 
in the colleges will continue to be associated 
with equality of opportunity for all who show 
promise of profiting from it, with the recogni- 
tion of individual differences in students, and 
with the diversity of educational programs de- 
signed to meet the interests, abilities, and needs 
of students as prospective citizens and produc- 
tive members of a democratic society in a com- 
plex technological age—an age in which human 
beings are still our most important resource. 
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The Doctor and the Problem Child 


By ERNEST HARMS 


Editor, The Nervous Child 


My ARTICLE, “Child Guidance Yesterday, To- 
day, and Tomorrow” (SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
Aug. 26, 1950), protested the fact that pressure 
by a certain school of psychiatry had resulted 
in the passage of a law in New York State stamp- 
ing all child guidance institutions as psychiatric 
clinics and demanding their compulsory stper- 
vision by psychiatrists. The common-sense con- 
cept of guidance, and especially child guidance, 
has been artificially suppressed by the imposition 
of this narrow limitation. We must point out 
that the limited type of child guidance which 
these psychiatric fanatics have produced is part- 
ly responsible for the inability of our educa- 
tional system to respond successfully to guidance 
needs, particularly among teen-age youth, and 
for the increasing deviational behavior and de- 
linquency. 

The stand I took was based not only on a 
theoretical educational idea abstracted from un- 
fulfilled needs, but on long, careful practical 
work and sociological study and was presented 
in detail in my book, “Handbook of Child 
Guidance” (1947), which argues that guidance 
is necessary in practically all segments of the 
life of our youth and, if totally developed, 
would bring about the adjustment of the child 
to the problems of modern life. Douglas Thom 
was the first to present this wider view of the 
function of the child guidance clinic with his 
slogan, “the everyday problems of the everyday 
child.” The “behavior clinic” founded by Dr. 
Thom, however, was created in a social situa- 
tion in which certain major social services were 
still properly functioning, so that only the more 
serious problems of child behavior had to be 
served. A different kind of child guidance is 
needed to handle the larger task created by the 
cramped slums of a modern metropolis. The 
slogan now must be: “Where the classroom 
ends, child guidance must start.’”* 

With this total service to the child in mind, 
the Beth David Short-Term Child Guidance 
Clinic was started in 1947 in New York's lower 
Harlem. As the name of the clinic indicates, a 
basic aim was to provide immediate assistance. 
The average psychiatric child guidance service 
requires at least four weeks of diagnostic prep- 
aration before therapy is started. Short-term 
guidance attempts must reduce diagnostic in- 
vestigation time to no more than an hour or 
two, so that help in some form can start the 
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same day. Such a service must have available 
social, pediatric, psychological, and even psy- 
chiatric personnel. For a time, the Beth David 
clinic experimented with team diagnosis. 


To establish a scientific basis for this wider 
concept of child guidance, the Beth David clinic 
undertook a research project in which workers 
froxn other cities joined to determine the ‘/pes of 
problems presented and the proportions in which 
they occurred. It was found that only five to six 
per cent of the general intake required psychia- 
tric care. Over 40%, needed pediatric help er pre- 
sented somato-psychological problems which fell 
into the area of pediatrics. The rest presented 
behavioral and neurotic-emotional disturbances 
requiring psychotherapy, or social, vocational, 
or remedial problems calling for handling by 
specialists in these fields. The study showed that 
it is irresponsible to limit child guidance to the 
psychiatric level, which concerns only one in 20 
children knocking at our doors, and that almost 
half of the children seeking guidance need pedi- 
atric care. This is doubtless the case wherever 
the general guidance approach is applied. Ac- 
cordingly, no therapeutic care was given to any 
child in Beth David services unless, in addition 
to the usual social intake examination, they also 
had not been carefully screened by a pediatri- 
cian. I therefore proposed that the pediatrician 
and not the psychiatrist be the major med; 
ical officer of any guidance teain. In the recently 
revived Beth David service, the child guidance 
clinic is a part of the department of pediatrics. 
Even where child guidance is part of an edu- 
cational organization, board of education, or 
social service organization, the intake officer 
should be a pediatrician with solid knowledge 
of the psychological aspects of child care. 

Diagnostic examinations are important also 
in view of basic scientific principles which have 
proved of major significance in the present med- 
ical and social sciences. The Beth David clinic 
makes basic examinations and tests to guard 
against overlooking pathological conditions. No 
child should receive psychotherapeutic or rem- 
edial treatment until a clear picture has been 
gained of his physical health and its relation- 
ship to psychological or social deviations. Phys- 
ical condition is a conditioning factor in mental 
health and should be checked not only because 
of possible eventual psychosomatic influences 
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of social and psychological treatment, but as 
assurance of totally controlled conditions. 

‘Too much emphasis is placed today on psy- 
chiatric guidance of our youth as a means of re- 
ducing restlessness and insecurity. A sounder 
approach would be to consider the school pedi- 


CORRESPONDENCE 






Tue ARTICLE by Robert J. Havighurst, “Is 
Russia Really Out-Producing Us in Science?” 
(SCHOOL AND Society, April 26, 1958), is one of 
the most important documents I have seen on 
the true state of education in the U.S.S.R. as it 
compares with that of the U.S.A., and its author 
has performed a necessary and valuable service 
in writing it. It is comparative education in the 
best sense because it takes into account the en- 
tire background of an educational problem in 
order to reveal the real significance of the data 
presented. 

Although in terms of effort the U.S. exceeds 
the Soviet Union, Prof. Havighurst is correct in 
stating that our accomplishment nevertheless 
falls below our capabilities. And in his presenta- 
tion of five ways in which we can improve, he 
shows how valuable a comparative study can be 
for the betterment of education at home. 

I was in the U.S.S.R. in 1956, 1957, and 1958. 
If there is one thing about the schools of the 
Soviet Union that we could imitate, it is serious- 
ness of purpose. If we in this country could be- 
come as dedicated to the cause of education as 





i HIS EXCELLENT piscussiON of “The Ph.D. 
or: Fetish” (SCHOOL AND Society, May 24, 1958), 
John W. Dykstra dismisses the values of the 
degree in a single sentence: “Successful comple- 
tion of the Ph.D. program may be assumed to 
be evidence of a significant degree of subject- 
matter mastery, as well as an ability to carry out 
an acceptable research project.” His major em- 
phasis is upon the Ph.D. as a hurdle. 

This hurdle concept is dangerous, especially 
if it is accepted by the degree candidate. In ad- 
vising doctoral candidates, I try very early to 
help them to approach the degree as an oppor- 
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GENUINE COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


PH.D. BENEFITS 





atrician and the guidance counselor as a basic 
team working for an integrated and securely 
functioning total educational system. 







* D. A. Thom, “Normal Youth and Its Everyday Prob- 
lems’ (New York: Appleton, Century, 1932). 

* A. Y. Reed, “Guidance Personnel Services in Educa- 
tion” (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1944). 












in the U.S.S.R., we would have little to fear 
from Soviet competition. 





I disagree with Prot. Havighurst that we are 
deficient in this country because our universities 
enroll 60% boys and 40% girls, while the Soviet 
Union has an even distribution, because an in- 
creased emphasis on the preparation of women 
for the professions may be followed by decreased 
emphasis en the preparation of women for the 
supreme task of motherhood and wholesome 
family life. I am not averse to the training of 
women for the professions as a general policy, 
but I do not want the state to take over the 
task of rearing babies and children while 
mothers go out to work; and this is the accepted 
practice in the Soviet Union. I think our propor- 
tion is more suited to our culture. 

Nevertheless, as Prof. Havighurst states, we 
can learn from the Soviet experiment that 
women are as valuable as men in the professions, 
especially that of medicine, in which women 
enjoy 80°; of the membership. 

GrorceE F. KNELLER 
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tunity rather than as a hurdle. This viewpoint is 
particularly useful with regard to the disserta- 
tion. 






these 





“Never again in your life,” I tell 
students, “will you have access to so much ex- 
pert help in the process of your own self-de- 
velopment. Your doctoral committee is a panel 








of specialists who are available for your use. 
Your chairman is. prepared to give you long 
hours of assistance in a tutorial relationship. 
He will try to teach you how to think and how 
to present your ideas. All of this talent is avail- 
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able to you to focus upon your development as 
a more mature scholar. 

“In dollar evaluations,” I often continue, 
“the direct cost to the university for the time 
of your chairman and committee members may 
average around $5.00 an hour. Teachers’ salaries 
comprise some 60°, of the total university 
budget; thus, the university is making available 
to you services costing about $8.00 per profes- 
sor-hour. A two-hour meeting of a five-profes- 
sor doctoral committee, even without consider- 
ing time spent on advance preparation by the 
members, may cost some $80.00. After you get 
your degree you will have to pay dearly for 
such services.” 

Certainly every member of a graduate fac- 
ulty has seen a doctoral committee bring an in- 
adequate paper up to acceptability by means of 


critical comments and helpful suggestions. We 
also have seen a committee add depth and in- 
sight to an already outstariding study. 
Preparation of a dissertation is a special exer- 
cise, quite distinct from the completion of credit 
requirements through classes. I am increasingly 
aware that the drive and energy necessary for 
completion of the dissertation are not unlike 
the output required for effective independent 
work in teaching and administration. 
We in higher education would be reckless, 
indeed, were we to discard these values implicit 
in the Ph.D. process without having available 
other processes to achieve these same results. 
James M. Davis 
Director 

The International Cente 

University of Michigan 


EVENTS 


The Tercentenary of the “Orbis Pictus” 


Tue pusiication of Jan Amos Comenius: “Orbis 
Sensualium Pictus” at Nirnberg in 1658 proved to 
be an event of first importance in the history of edu- 
This modified and illustrated version of the 
Linguarum Reserata” (163)) became 
indispensable as an introductory textbook for the 
study of Latin. After the appearance of Charles 
Hoole’s English translation (“Visible World,” 1659), 
this book internationally famous and 
strengthened its author's educational reputation. 


cation. 
“Janua soon 


became 


Comenius has been credited with having produced 
the first illustrated schoolbook in Europe. While this 
is in the nature of a slight exaggeration, there is little 
doubt that it did profoundly affect the course of 
visual education. Many a scholar has referred to 
Comenius’ impact on 
modern education. 

There may be some who will insist—and will quote 
many authorities to the effect—that the “Orbis Pictus” 
was published in 1657. This date may be traced to 
an announcement of this textbook in the collected 
edition of Comenius’ (“Opera Didactica 
Amsterdam, 1657). However, the correct date 


this and other aspects of 


works 
Omnia,” 
can be easily established by reference to the original 
edition or to the facsimile published in 1910 at 
Leipzig. Those who have .access to neither may ex- 
amine the useful Unesco filmstrip on Comenius, 
which includes reproductions of the original title 
page and other pages. 

The “Orbis Pictus” was not simply a language 
textbook, but also a compendium of serviceable in- 
formation about the of nature and man. 
Above all, it was a means of motivating the pupil 
toward a deeper study which would develop knowl- 


world 
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edge and character. On the first page, Comenius ad- 
vised the who had benefited from his 
book: “Perge nunc, et lege diligenter alias bonos 
Libros ut fias Doctus, Sapiens, et Pius.” 

It is unfortunate that American educators have 
done very little to commemorate the tercentenary of 
his internationally influential texthook. Too long 
has the preoccupation with the immediately practical 
prevented the pedagogues from an appreciation of 
the lasting values and interests which are common 
to learned and educated men all over the world. 

WILt1AM W. BrickMAN 


youngster 


IMPROVING DENTAL 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


\r THE Tuirp Dental Education Workshop, First 
District Dental Society of New York, April 11, 1958, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS: dental instruction can be improved and 
made more effective by staffing dental faculties with 
pedagogically-trained and qualified dental teachers, and 

WHEREAS: preparation for teaching is not now required 
for appointment on a university dental faculty, and 

WHEREAS: educational facilities, under university au- 
spices, are needed for pedagogical preparation and train- 
ing of dental teachers of tomorrow, and 

WHEREAS: more dentists will be attracted to teaching 
dentistry as a life career as soon as dental teachers are 
given recognition of sfatus, assured satisfactory remunera- 
tion, and offered other benefits enjoyed by members of 
the teaching profession, and 

WHEREAS: the dental profession is vitally concerned 
about and has assumed responsibilities for advancement 
of dental education and the establishment of a system 
of dental-teacher training in the interest of improved 
oral-health of the public and the Nation's welfare, there- 
fore, be it 
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RESOLVED: that programs of dental-teacher education, 
under university auspices, be instituted to provide edu- 
cational opportunities for the preparation and qualifica- 
tion of prospective dental instructors and dental teachers- 
in-service, and be it further 

RESOLVED: that standards of preparation and qualifica- 
tion for dental teaching in university dental schools be 
established to meet requirements for dental faculty ap- 
pointments, and be it further 

RESOLVED: that copies of these resolutions be sent to 
the American Dental Association, American Association 
of Dental Schools and all other organizations and pub- 
lications concerned with the improvement of the Nation's 
oral-health, and be it further 

RESOLVED: that a copy of these resolutions be forward- 
ed to the First District Dental Society of the State of 
New York so that it may take such steps as will result 
in implementation of these recommendations. 


EUROPEAN SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
“REVOLUTION” 


Epucators from 26 European and Mediterranean 
countries agreed at a two weeks’ conference, con- 
cluded April 19 at Sevres, France, that the traditional 
pattern of European secondary education has been 
disrupted by the pressures of population increase 
and technical change and that further modifications 
of the system are needed. 

The conference, organized by the French National 
Commission for Unesco in co-operation with Unesco, 
heard papers from leading educators in several 
countries on all aspects of curriculum problems and 
on the purposes and methods of secondary school 
education. 

Summarizing some of the findings in an address to 
the closing session, Louis Francois, Secretary General 
of the French National Commission, reported a con- 
sensus of the delegates that the traditional classic 
study course of European secondary schools should 
be broadened and that the exacting comprehensive 
written and oral examinations should be abolished. 
“We have come to an almost catastrophic situation 
in France,” he said. “During the baccalaureat exam- 
ination in June, parents, grandparents, great-grand- 
parents and children all go into a fever. It’s worse 
than a national election. The number of students 
sitting for the baccalauréat has trebled in 10 years. 
Subjects are crammed, and then forgotten three 
weeks later. What we need is an examination system 
that takes into account the aptitudes and ability of 
the student to solve problems, not the testing of en- 
cyclopedic knowledge.” 

Soviet delegates said that the U.S.S.R. has gone 
far to eliminate the tension and exhaustiveness of. 
final examinations and, between grades, had elimi- 
nated year-end examinations, except for one exam- 
ination between lower and upper school. 

Other subjects on which educators were in general 
agreement, although application differed depending 
on the country, were: 

1. In order to teach students at a time of tremendous 
ivicrease in specialized knowledge and science, the schools 
should not attempt to teach a little bit of everything, 
but should limit and correlate subject matter so that the 


students could have a deeper understanding of subjects. 
2. All participants were agreed that the goal should 
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be a basic course for all students, up to around 15 
years of age upon which could then be built special 
courses in the last years of high school, at which time 
students could specialize to a greater degree. The Soviet 
delegates, however, stated that the USS.R. favored a 
common course for all until the age.of 17 (their present 
10-year school course from 7 to 17 years of age will be 
completely in effect throughout the Soviet Union in 
1960), They said they favored prolonging the 10-year 
school to 12 years, or to 19 years of age. 

3. History courses should be revised to make room for 
the main currents of thought of eastern countries and 
not to mention them only occasionally in connection 
with invasions, crusades, trade, or colenial ventures. His 
tory courses should stress the interdependence, econofic- 
ally and culturally, of all nations. In some areas, history 
and geography courses should be revised to introduce 
material on economics and sociology. 

4. All delegates were agreed on the necessity of moral 
and civic education by the school itself. Ways of provid- 
ing for this instruction varied among countries. Some, 
like the Federal Republic of Germany, favored civic 
instruction through activities like children’s parliaments; 
others preferred adding a course in civics to the curric- 
ulum; while still others like the USS.R. believed that 


civics should form an integral part of all teaching 
Among the statements made during the course of 


the conference were these: 

Dr. J. A. Lauwerys, professor of comparative education, 
University of London: “It would be a mistake to give 
the impression that in Western Europe and in Great 
Britain the state of education is standing still. The wind 
of reform, on the contnary, is being very sirongiy felt. 
Let us take, for example, the famous institutions known 
in England as our “Public Schodis. In the 19th century, 
they were supposed to form the social and political élite, 
who were to rule Englaud and the Empire. Technical 
knowledge was considered less necessary than the quality 
of charatcter. Essential characteristics were will power, 
determination, energy, loyalty, an effortless assumption 
of superiority tough-minded courtesy . and fair 
play. These qualities were acquired on the playing-field 
and in the chapel just as much as in the classroom 
But today, the Public Schools rely more and more on 
the teaching of organized knowledge by specialists. Suc- 
cess in a university today is much more important than 
success on a playing-field at a time when knowledge of 
the interior structure of the atom counts more than a 
good physique or a charming manner.” 

Roger Gal, educator advisor to the French Ministry of 
Education: “In some countries, there is a tendency mere- 
ly to add new subjects or new branches of education to 
the existing curriculum. In other countries, notably 
Sweden and the USS.R., traditional types of education 
have been scrapped and a completely new approach 
attempted. Still other countries, like France and Italy, 
are in an in-between stage ... One of the difficulties in 
French education at present is that the small percentage 
of students who are trained in the lycée form an élite 
who are extremely adroit at verbalizing, but not equipped 
for action. . The ideal fills somewhere between the 
U.S. system and the present French system. We do not 
wish to destroy what is worthwhile in our culture; but on 
the other hand, I hope that the pendulum in American 
education does not: swing back too hard towards tradi- 
tionalism.”’ 

Eugen Loffler, Stuttgart, said that studants of gym- 
nasia are complaining that the work-load is Sécoming too 
heavy. Compulsory courses in the gymnasium include: 
religious teaching, German, history, geography, civics, at 
least two foreign languages, mathematics, science (phys- 
ics, chemistry, and biology), fine arts, music, physical 
culture, and, for the girls, sewing. “If we add to this the 
numerous extraneous distractions which occupy the child 
mentally, morally and physically, we are faced with the 
problem of overloading, deplored by teachers, parents 
and children. To remedy this situation, we have tried 
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to sift the curriculum, accenting only the essential ele- 
ments. and reducing or even eliminating traditional 
matter, while introducing modern teaching methods, We 
have also increased the number of optional courses.” 

E. L. Monoszon, corresponding member of the Soviet 
Academy of Pedagogy, said that heavy scholastic schedules 
are also characteristic of Soviet schools, The basic aim 
of the secondary school system in the Soviet Union is 
to give children both general and technical education 
and to assure their harmonious development as future 
builders of Soviet society. Besides close attention to the 
social, physical, and esthetic development of the child, 
courses like physics and chemistry are essential to the 
training of technicians, The relationship between s¢ hools 
and practicing scientists and technicians is very close, 
and meetings are constantly being held to keep the sci- 
entific and technical curriculum up to date. Adoption of 
such innovations as automation and electronics fy Soviet 
industry requires a constant renewal of technical mate- 
rial taught in schools 

A F. Shalin. USS.R.. in a paper Fechnical Edu 
cation in the Soviet Union,” said the number of tech- 
nicians trained in the USS.R, is increasing yearly. In 
1955, 175,000 specialists graduated from technical in- 
stitutes, or 26.8% of the total number of students grad- 
uating from institutes of higher learning, as against 20% 
in #950. He stressed the fact that the Soviet Union en- 
courages students to attend night school courses, as well 
as to take correspondence courses through these technical 
institutes. 

Austria, 
Fin- 


Germany, 


from 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark. 
Republic of 
Onaco, Morocco, the 
Netherlands, Rumania, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the Ukraine, 
the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
were present 


Delegates attended the conference 
Bulgaria, 
Federal 


Luxemburg, 
Poland, 


Belgium, 
France, 

Italy, 
Norw ay. 


land, 
Hungary, 


[unisia, 


Republics, and Yugoslavia. Observers 


from Canada, India, and Israel. 


JAPANESE STUDIES AT STANFORD 


Tne Rocxerecter Founpation has _ provided 
$110,000 to Stanford University, effective July 1, 
1958, for continuation of the university’s Japanese 
collaborative studies program. The total eapendi- 
ture will amount to $168,000 over a five-year period, 
with $58,000 furnished by the university. 

Over the, past two years, Stanford with Roc kefeller 
support has developed a new program in Japanese 
studies, based on a rising Western interest in Japan. 
The aim has been to concentrate studies in the areas 
of Japanese culture of which the least is known— 
the arts, ethical and philosophy, political 
and social ideas. 

Part of the plan is to bring a series of Japanese 
scholars to Stanford for periods of sustained research 
in the humanities field. Here they West- 
ern scholars Stanford and universities 
who are experts on Japan. Usually the visiting Jap- 
anese are invited by Westerners with whom they 
have previously corresponded or met. 

The new Rockefeller grant will enable the collab- 
orative studies program to extend to the undergrad- 
uate level through the financing of a course in Jap- 
anese History and Civilization which was established 
many years ago. During the next five years, the posi- 
tion will be filled by distinguished Japanese scholars. 
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The present program grew from a Rockefeller- 
supported summer session in American studies at 
the University of Tokyo in 1950, which was set up 
permanently as a year-round Center for American 
Studies in 1956. The operation of this center is 
jointly administered by both Stanford and the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo under a 1957 $125,000 
from Rockefeller which will carry nu through 1960. 
This sum is separate from a tocal of $307,470 fur- 
nished by the Rockefeller Foundation to Stanford 
University from 1951 to the present time for various 
japanese studies. 

The Stanford-Tokyo Collaborative Studies 
mittee is headed by Prof. John D. Goheen, head, 
philosophy department, under the supervision of 
the International Studies Committee of the univer- 
sity headed by Pres. Wallace Sterling and Prof. C. 
Easton Rothwell, director of the Hoover Institution. 
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NEA’S COLLEGE TEACHER SALARY STUDY 


Co.tiece and university teachers dwell in a per- 
petual salary recession with half of them earning 
less than $6,015 annually—only $772 above the me- 
dian salary of two years ago—the National Education 
(Association reported in a new study released in 
June. Once more, college instructors—the beginners 
who usually have the largest classes—have a median 
salary of only $4,562, just about equalling the aver- 
age public-school classrvom teacher's salary. 

These facts are revealed in the NEA Research Div- 
ision’s study, “Salaries Paid and Salary Practices in 
Universities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1957-58.” 
Almost 77% of the nation’s degree-granting institu- 
tions participated in the study. 

Here are highlights from the study: 


1. College salaries are not only poor, but they are im- 
proving most slowly where the improvement is most 
needed—for beginning teachers. “The gap has widened 
between the higher salaried college teachers and the 
lower salaried ones even in the two years since our last 
study,” said Ray C. Maul, assistant director, NEA Re- 
search Division, and director of the study. Dr. Maul 
pointed out that an eight per cent salary increase to a 
professor with an $8,000 annual salary means more than 
twice as much as an increase of six per cent does to a 
professor with a $4,600 salary, The following gross fig- 
ures are the 1957-58 median salaries for professors and 
the two-year increase in salaries: 

full professor 

2 yr. increase $996 (14.1%) 
associate professor 

2 yr. increase $832 (14.5%) 
assistant professor 

2 yr. increase $674 
instructor 

2 yr. increase $475 (11.6% 


median—$8,072 (annually) 
median—S$6,563 (annually) 
median—$5,595 (annually) 


median—$4,562 (annually) 
2. Naturally, a teacher’s rank is a major salary deter- 
mining factor—but where a teacher works, be it a state 
university or a small liberal arts college, also influences 
his salary to a great extent. The following are the 1957- 
58 median salaries for all teaching ranks combined and 
the increases in pay in the last two years, compiled by 
type of institution: 
state universities 
2 yr. increase $721 (12.8%) 
land-grant colleges 


median--$6,370 (annually) 
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2 yr. increase $730 (13.4%) median—$6,188 (annually) 
nonpublic universities 

2 yr. increase $591 (10.6%) median—$6,176 (annualty) 
teachers coll 

2 yr. increase $685 (12.7%) median—$6,086 (annually) 
state colleges 

2 yr. increase $890 (17.8%) median—$5,882 (annually) 
large nonpublic colleges 

2 yr. increase $588 (124%) median—$5,344 (annually) 
medium nonpublic colleges (500-999 students) 

2 yr. increase $688 (15.6%) median—$5,099 (annually) 
small nonpublic colleges (under 500 students) 

2 yr. increase $529 (13.0%) median—$4,610 (annually) 


Salaries vary greatly for college teachers. Only about one 
per cent earn more than $13,000 annually and about 
one per cent earn less than $3,200 annually, but the 
remainder are scattered widely all along the scale. 


3. College professors do not have an easy time pick- 
ing up additional money through summer teaching— 
especially if they are in the liberal arts in a small college. 
Although almost 82% of the reporting colleges do have 
summer programs, only one in 25 offers summer employ- 
ment for all its teachers. Only about one-fourth can 
employ as many as three-fourths of their complete teach- 
ing staffs for the summer. Almost one-half of the report- 
ing small liberal arts colleges—those that pay their teach- 
ers the least—have no summer programs at all. Summer 
session teachers also are often paid at a lower rate than 
that in effect during the regular school year. As many 
as 44% of the institutions having summer sessions pay 
at a lower rate for summer teaching. Since public-school 
teachers who take many professional courses make up a 
large part of the summer student body, this means that 
the departments offering professional courses are most 
likely to be operating at closest to full strength for the 
summer, 

4. Top junior college teacher salaries are paid in the 
Far West (median of $6,774 annually), but the national 
median for public junior college teaching salaries is 
$6,271. In New England it is $4,800 and in the South- 
east it is $4,282. Nonpublic junior colleges pay consider- 
ably less and have a national salary median of $4,016. 

5. Salary schedules with stated annual increments—used 
in almost all U. S. public schools—are not common in 
colleges and universities. Two of every three reporting 
institutions do have salary schedules, but a majority of 
these say they do not designate specific annual incre- 
ments, Most college salary schedules do apply uniformly 
to all departments, however. 





Educational Ticker Tape .. . 
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cation Advisory Council for International Business 
Machines Corp. 

Frank O. Copley, professor of Latin, University of 
Michigan, named consultant for -a university program 
aimed at aiding superior students in Michigan’s high 
schools .. . Ruth E, Salley, executive assistant, Division 
of Teacher Education, the co-ordinating office for teacher 
education in the municipal college system, New York City, 
appointed personnel co-ordinator, Board of Higher Edu- 
cation and the municipal colleges . . . Clarence Walton, 
dean, School of Business Administration, Duquesne Uni- 
versity (Pittsburgh), named associate dean and adjunct 
professor, Graduate School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity . . . Rogers B. Finch, assistant director of re- 
search, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.), is 
now associate dean, School of Science. Clayton O. Dohren- 
wend, acting dean of the School, has become dean .. . 
Robert M. Friedberg, assistant to the director, Columbia 
University News Office, named director of information, 
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New School for Social Research (New York City). 

Robert D. Snyder, superintendent, Parkway School 
District (Mo.), appointed director, Mark Twain Summer 
Institute for 1959. The summer institute program will 
be designed to challenge gifted students under the 
leadership of master teachers . . . Leonard U. Wilson, 
managing editor, Bennington (Vt.) Evening Banner, is 
now director of public relations and development, 
Bennington College . . . Gov. Cecil. H. Underwood of 
West Virginia elected chairman, Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board . . . James J. Stoker, Jr., associate direc- 
tor, New York University’s Institute of Mathematical 
Sciences, appointed director . . . Winston R. Weisman, 
associate professor of history of art and architecture, 
named head, department of art, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity .. . Appointments at e Washington 
University (Washington, D. C.): Harold F¥. Bright, pro- 
fessor of statistics; ssociate professors—-Thomas P. 
Liverman (mathemati: 2nd Guido E, Mazzeo and 
Claude Y. Meade (Ro languages); assistant profes- 
sors—George A. Hilk; (sociology), Robert E. Baker 
(education), Warren ©, Robinson (economics), and 
William A. Smith (mathematics), 

Jack Roberts is now professor of education, Queens 
College (Flushing, N. Y.) . . . New assistant professors 
at Mary Washington College, University of Virginia: 
Charles A. Sletten (sociology), Anna M. Harris (math- 
ematics), and Joseph Aposhyan (psychology) . . . Philip 
S. Eddy, William G. Kornegay, and Harry Zeitlin 
named assistant porfessors of education, University of 
Massachusetts .. , John J. Beer and James Henderson 
appointed assistant professor of history and instructor 
of history, respectively, Oklahoma State University ; 
Leontine Carroll named assistant professor, School of 
Library Service, Atlanta (Ga.) University . . . Lecturers 
at Fenn College (Cleveland, Ohio): John J. Krantz 
(mathematics), James R. Tinsley (English), and Marjorie 
B. Creelman (psychology) ... James B. Collins, super- 
visor, Port of New York Authority, has become full-time 
professor of mathematics and co-ordinator, pre-engineer- 
ing course, Saint Peter’s College (Jersey City, N. J.). 
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The following ore 1958 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


BLOCH, HERBERT A. and ARTHUR NIEDER- 
HOFFER, The Gang: A Study in Adolescent Be- 
havior, pp. 231, $6.00; ROUCEK, JOSEPH S. (edi- 
tor), Juvenile Delinquency, pp. 370, $10.00; SPINOZA, 
BARUCH, The Book of God, edited by Dagobert D. 
Runes, pp. 121, $3.00. Philosophical Library, New 
York 16. 

BOSSARD, JAMES H. S., and ELEANOR S. BOLL, 
Why Marriages Go Wrong, pp. 218, $3.50; MORGAN, 
KENNETH W. (editor), Islam—The Straight Path: 
Islam Interpreted By the Muslims, pp. 453, $6.00; 
RICE, EMMETT A., et al., A Brief History of 
Physical Education, fourth edition, pp. 430, $4.50. 
Ronald Press, New York 10. 

BRADEN, CHARLES §S. Christian Science Today: Power, 
Policy, Practice. Pp. 432. Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press, Dallas 5, Tex. $5.95. 

BROWN, DONA W., et al., Form in Modern English, 
pp. 338; DOWNIE, N. M., Fundamentals of Measure- 
ment: Techniques and Practices, pp. 413, $6.00; 
GROSS, RICHARD E., and LESLIE D. ZELENY 
(editors), Educating Citizens for Democracy: Curric- 
ulum and Instruction in Secondary School Studies, 
pp. 591. Oxford University Press, New York 11. 

CAMPBELL, ROALD F., et al. (editors). Introduction 
to Educational Administration. Pp. 434. Allyn & 
Bacon, Boston 8. 

(Continue on page x of Index) 
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New Harper Books on Education 


The Climate of Learning 


A CONSTRUCTIVE ATTACK ON COMPLACENCY 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By ORDWAY TEAD, Former Chairman of the Board of Higher Education, New York 
City. A noted teacher and administrator calls on our colleges to overcome mediccrity and 
intensify the passion for learning and persona! intellectual growth that is the hallmark 
of quality in education. The author spells out the factors that create an environment 
stimulating to both teacher and student. He evaluates the importance of clear and con- 
sistent objectives, flexibility of method, adequate plant, close faculty-student relationships, 
sound guidance atid counseling services—stressing throughout the need for dedication in 
each segment of the academic community. “. . . a truly literate expression of the goal 
to which every college and university must aspire.”"—ANprew G. Truxa, President, Hood 


Colleze. : $2.50 





Fund-Raising for Higher Education 


By JOHN A, POLLARD, Vice-President of the Council for Financial Aid to Education. 
\ basic guide to the sources of support for higher education, and tested ways and means 
of cultivating them. The most effective fund-raising work of American colleges over three 
centuries has been examined for principles that are applicable today. Drawing upon case 
histories of successful college financing, the book demonstrates what the right approach 
can accomplish. Included among the constituencies covered here are the alumni fund, 
corporate gifts, foundation grants, bequests, parents, and friends of institutions. “ 

truly ‘must reading’ for all university and college presidents, development officers, alummi 
fund directors and the trustees and other key volunteers who are working so effectively to 
raise the level of gift support for our hard-pressed institutions of higher learning.”— 


Ernest T. Stewart, American Alumni Council $4.00 





At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 








MR. STEVENS RICE 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


“|. . indeed the most outstanding book in the field of ele- 
mentary social studies.” 


. from a pre-publication report 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


by 
JOHN JAROLIMEK, Assistant Professor, San Diego State College 


This book presents basic principles, ideas, and procedures designed 
to produce sound practices for teaching social studies in the ele- 
mentary school. It combines the two prevailing points of view re- 


garding social studies instruction, and places each of these in their 





proper perspective. The author stresses the total development of 


the child in knowledge, understanding, attitude, and skill. 








FEATURES . 
@ a thorough consideration of social studies programs in the 
primary as well as intermediate and upper grades 
a unique balance between principles and specifics 


a well-rounded presentation of several methods of teaching 
social studies 


questions and suggested activities following each chapter 


a fresh approach in its emphasis on current affairs and 
international education, with a section on foreign language 
teaching 

Ready January 1959 





COMING IN THE SPRING . . . 


INTRODUCTION TO EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, Third Edition by 
HARRY J. BAKER, The Detroit Public Schools’ Psychological Clinic 
INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY, Fourth Edition by RUTH STRANG, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


ADMINISTERING AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES by CARLTON W. H. 
ERICKSON, Audio-Visual Center, University of Connecticut 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING METHODS by LEONARD H. CLARK 
and IRVING S. STARR, University of Hartford 


LEARNING TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL by MARGARET 
G. McKIM, CARL W. HANSEN and WILLIAM L. CARTER, Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





